THE  GREEK ANTHOLOGY

embodies the spirit of Nature in the forms of god and
nymph.    The  appeal of Nature to  Man is made
through the deities of hillside, plain, and garden, in
the persons of Pan and Priapus.   The call is addressed,
not to Man's higher nature, but to his senses.    We
hear, not a stern trumpet-call to duty, but a winning
voice inviting man to the enjoyment of boon Nature,
this day as every day.   Pan is the god to whom are
dedicated acriropa re/iei/^, c unsown domains/ where
he feeds his 'visionary flocks,' and where he is at last
to meet Echo, and end in joy his mad pursuit.   By
the high-crested pine rustling in the balmy zephyr
men sit down beside murmuring water and listen to
the sweet piping of Pan till drowsihed comes down
on the charmed eye-lids (App. Plan., 13).    When he
pipes the nymphs dance with joyous feet, then the
Dryads5 cliff is silent, and the manifold-mingled bleat-
ing of the ewes (Anth. PaL, ix. 823).    For the foot-
sore wayfarer Pan is the willing and trusted pre-
scriber:    c Here on the green grass of the meadow
fling thyself down, O traveller, and rest thy weak
limbs from toil and weariness, for here the pine-tree
a-tremble with the breath of the west wind, and the
shepherd on the mountains piping at noon-day near
the fountain beneath a copse of bushy plane will
soothe thee as thou listenest to the tune of the cicala.
Escaping the heat of the autumnal dog-star shalt thou
cross the height to-morrow.   Trust Pan whose good
advice this is'  (App. Plan., 227).    Nor are mortals
ungrateful for the attentions of deity.   Anyte shows
us a shepherd placing under a rock an offering of
gratitude to shaggy Pan and the nymphs for support-
ing his fainting spirits in the parching summer heat
and reaching forth to him in their hands draughts
of honey-sweet water (App. Plan., 291).   Speaking in
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